


Mosaic and Fresco by Pinturiechio at S. Maria del Popolo. The figure in Fresco, the background in Mosaic. 


WALL DECORATION. 
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r great increase of material and mechanical resources in these modern days seems to have 
tone bewilderment and confusion to decorative art rather than any corresponding 


advantage. No doubt the power of production to-day is greater than in past times, 
but so far the advantage seems lost in the misdirection of its use. In wall decoration especially 
is this confusion evident. With all our machinery, with all our schools, can one point anywhere 
to a single piece of great and satisfying modern wall decoration in all this country—to any work 
that will bear strict comparison with that of the great masters of the past ?. We have had in this 
country several masters of great decorative and imaginative talent. One thinks of the names of 
Gainsborough, Alfred Stevens, Rossetti, and others of our great painters who had the poetic 
talent, yet who left no great wall decoration in any of our national buildings or churches or great 
halls. 

The reasons for this apparent lack are probably deeper than we can tell. Perhaps the con- 
ditions of our climate and national life are such that a different character of decoration is more 
suited to us—one more concentrated in form, used as points of enrichment giving emphasis to 
large reposeful surfaces, rather than the diffuse decoration of great spaces suited to other national 
ileals. Perhaps the reason is simply that a proper technical method has not yet been found 
that will satisfy the conditions imposed by our humid climate and the impure atmosphere of our 
cities. In either case it is evident to all who have studied the more modern attempts at mural 
decoration that the technical problem is not solved ; that good work has been spoiled or lost for 
lack of craftsmanship ; and that a true technique must be found before real progress can be made 
in this branch of Art. 
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It is the purpose of this Paper to inquire what are the principles that should be observed a1 
kept in view in the search for a method suited to our modern conditions, and for the futu 
development of a School of Decorative Painting in which personal expression may have the utm: 
freedom, subject only to the control of a true prin ‘iple. 

In contemplating the carrying out of a definite scheme of decoration, the considerations th 
must simultaneously present themselves to an artist are those of Material and Treatment. | 
materials to be employed and the style or manner of treatment are equally involved in th 
relation to the architectonic necessities of any given work. The first decision as to both Mater 
and Treatment must satisfy the elementary esthetic principles or canons of workmansh 


relating to the work in hand. 
In mentioning «esthetic principles, the objection may be raised that esthetic principl: 


like the so-called laws ol Lucy, Ie inca} bli ol precise definition. No doubt this is tri 


) 


as to a fixed law or deticiti f Beauty. Beauty is a name for the realisation of a perfe 

harmony—a condition or state rather than an action. It is only with action or with A 

that we can state rules of cause and effect. So it is only as we touch and handle tools and 
materials in art that w in find any definite and fixed rules or principles of workmanship. 
But these are clear and definabl The right or wrong principle may be tested and tried | 
action and result. In all the Arts canons of workmanship are known and accepted in the work 
of the true Tradition, though to many artists the knowledge is one more of instinet than of 
intelligenee, and the rules are perhaps too rarely stated. 

One great established principle relating to wall treatment demands that in the decoration 
a wall the sense of the flat surf shall not be lost ; that however elaborate the enrichment of 
the design, the sense of on shall never be given to an extent that would appear to destroy 
the fact of the tlat wall same fundamental prineiple or rule that insists, in the enrichi- 
ment of an object, that its essential character shall be emphasised rather than lost or disguised. 
This principl is famili us all, vet how often is the consideration of it neglected in our wall 
decoration, and especl ly in the choice of material for such work ? Not only in our own time, 
but in all times of the great periods of decorative art one sees the frequent tendency to fall away 
from true decoration of surface to the meretricious effort to produce illusion of reality and so 
destroy rather than decorate tl ll. Examples of this may be seen in Roman as well as in 
later European art. 

Whatever then be the r material chosen for use on the surface of the wall, it must be 
of a nature to harmonise with the fabric of the wall rather than to conceal or disguise it. It 
should not be necessary to co ip the wall with a foreign material before commencing to deco- 
rate it. The most true decorative method will be one that uses rather than conceals the wall. 
It may be contended that some of our modern wall coverings are a necessary clothing of a wall 
prior to its decoration. In the case of domestic rooms, with the need of continual renewal and 
ever-changing tenancy, this must be admitted to be so; but here it is a question of renewal and 
change of surface for the sake of cleanliness and the individual taste of successive tenants, and not 
a case of permanent or monumental wall decoration. 

A common practice in the permanent decoration of public buildings is to cover the walls with 
canvas upon which the decoration is painted either before or after the canvas is placed on the 
wall. This at the best must be admitted to be only a convenient makeshift and not a method 
satisfying in the simplest way the primary conditions of artistic treatment. ‘The canvas is not : 
durable material used under such conditions, and is in its nature foreign to the substance of th 
wall. 

One might elaborate to a great extent instances of breach of the elementary principle of tru: 
and direct treatment in wall decoration without finding any clue to a solution which should 
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indicate the perfect method. We can no longer have recourse to the simple means of the old 
niusters of fresco painting, for these have been proved dangerous in our humid climate and smoke- 
liden city atmosphere. If, however, we examine the best results of modern methods of work, 
keeping in view the principles of the true tradition, we may find ultimately an indication of the 
sure direction for research and experiment that will lead to a method suited to our modern 
conditions, 

First among the notable examples of modern work that would seem worthy of our con- 
sideration are the great decorations of Puvis de Chavannes. ‘The collection of decorations on the 
walls of the Pantheon in Paris affords a unique opportunity for study and comparison of various 
-tvles, both in method and treatment. Chief among them are the pale decorations of Puvis de 
Chavannes, showing the life of Sainte Genevieve, patron saint of Paris, rendered in delicate tones 
carefully limited in range as well as in power of colour, so that they harmonise perfectly with the 
severe stone interior of the solemn building. ‘They have a pale beauty that is akin to that of 
the decoration by Perugino in the National Gallery in London. Near to them is the great 
dramatie painting of the death of Sainte Genevieve by Jean Paul Laurens, covering three divi- 
sions of a large wall with a representation full of intense human interest ; yet, seen from across 
the building, its dark masses do not decorate, but rather blot and obscure the stone which one 
feels to be covered up and hidden under the oil-painted canvas. On another side of the building 
the terrible realism of the execution of a saint, by Bonnat, turns the recess in which it is placed 
into a chamber of horror. No sense of enrichment of a wall remains, only the vivid picture of a 
scene of murder. 

Without question the work of Puvis de Chavannes is pre-eminent in its beautiful selection 
of tone and colour and its obvious harmony with the spirit and architectural intention of the 
building. On closer examination one finds it to be painted with solid oil paint, rendered dull 
on the surface by means of a wax medium, and on a canvas ground which has been tixed to the 
stone wall. It is here that one questions the character of the method and workmanship. The 
lixing of the canvas is a convenience to the artist, but is not called for by the wall which it con- 
ceals ; nor can its material satisfy strict conditions of soundness and durability. The method 
has still other objections when it leads to the possibility and actual practice ot painting the 
decoration away from the building and under other conditions of lighting, as has been the case 
in M. de Chavannes’ later work for the decoration of the Boston Library. These decorations 
were entirely painted in Paris, on canvas, without the artist having seen the building for which 
they were destined. Here both wsthetic and material interests are in danger. 

It follows from these considerations that although one must allow the fullest admiration for 
beauty and fine treatment to the work of Puvis de Chavannes, yet the methods employed do 
not strictly satisfy the requirements of artistic principle on the material side. 

In another respect the use of a canvas covering for wall painting entails the loss of a decora- 
tive quality, especially when the canvas Is solidly painted over, as In the case of the Pantheon 
decorations. Under this treatment one loses the harmonious luminous quality which should be 
a property of the wall itself rather than an illusory effeet obtained by loaded lights. 

In the Vatiean frescoes by Raphael one never loses the sense of the luminous wall, telling 
everywhere through the painted decoration. In the Pantheon decorations, although the tones 
chosen are most harmonious, yet there is a sense of the loss of the wall’s own luminosity under 
the super-imposed opaque coating of solid paint. This necessity of retaining and using the 
luminous power of the wall I believe to be of the first importance in decorative wall-painting. 
It is a most conspicuous quality in the best of the old masters’ work. 

Another noteworthy example of modern decoration is the work in South Kensington 
Museum by the late Lord Leighton—the two lunettes filled with designs representing the Arts 
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of Peace and the Arts of War. These beautiful designs are carried out by a modern method 
named the Spirit Fresco method, by which the colour, while rendered fluid by a spirit medium 
is laid on a porous surface, and is at the same time slightly protected by wax. But the surfac 
of the wall remains dry and absorbent, and the work is subject to all the varying influences 
moisture, dirt, and acid gas in the London atmosphere. The colour has already faded Col 
siderably in the few years that have elapsed since the work was done, and the surface has show: 
signs of disintegration. Otherwise the decorative character of these frescoes is entirely satisf\ 
ing, and they are of a true and scholarly tradition. Their only element of failure is in the fact 
of their inability to resist the dangers of our climate by reason of their exposed surface. Hoy 
great these dangers are, and how penetrating is the acidity of a city atmosphere, will be realise«| 
by consideration of the fact that Professor Church, in examining the exterior limestone «| 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, found the limestone to be changed to sulphate of lime to a depth of thr 
quarters of an inch by the action of sulphurous acid in air and rain. Although in an interiv: 
there is protection from rain, there is still the similarly dangerous circumstance of condensation 
of moisture consequent on sudden changes of temperature. 

Neither the painted canvas nor the spirit-fresco method has therefore provided us with a 
sure means of work. ‘The examples cited and other modern decorations of great and notable 
achievement, such as those by Mr. Sargent for the Boston Library, still leave us uncertain as to 
the soundness of their method, and unconvinced that the proper solution has yet been found. 
Many other media and special preparations of pigment have been invented and are offered by 
the manufacturers of artists’ materials, some having obvious advantages ; but, good and useful 
as these are, they meet only part of the main requirements of our case. 

The failures or difficulties of modern materials have driven many artists to revert to the old 
methods of pure fresco as the only solution of the modern problem. Some examples of modern 
work of this kind are shown this evening. It is contended that they are standing our climate 
satisfactorily ; but so long as coal and gas are burnt in our cities there must be the continual 
impregnation by acid and consequent disintegration of surface as the lime becomes inevitably 
decomposed and the surface gradually powders away. For these reasons the revival of fresco 
and tempera is of doubtful value. 

In an experiment nearer home the difficulties with which we are faced have been more frankly 
met, and appear to be to a great extent overcome, in those remarkable examples of modern 
decoration in our own city carried out by Mrs. Traquair. Open as these decorations may be to 
individual criticism, yet they are without doubt a great achievement, and satisfy in a remarkable 
way many of the most difficult conditions presented to the modern decorator. They are, by 
virtue of the nature of the materials used, of great durability, and should prove to be immune to 
the dangers of our climate and atmosphere. ‘They may be safely and freely washed and their 
protecting surface of wax may be renewed from time to time. 

The following are notes given me by Mrs. Traquair of her method of work and of the 
preparation of the walls: 

(1) A good plaster ground was prepared, then successive coats of zinc-white were given, 
thinned very much at first with oil and turpentine—almost no zine in first coats—four or five 
coats given in all. 

(2) he painting was done on the solid zinc-white ground,—the colour used being ordinary 
oil colour in tubes, thinned by a medium of beeswax dissolved in turpentine,—about one teacupful 
of beeswax shavings to a pint of turpentine. The lights were got by wiping with a rag, no white 
paint being used. 

(3) The finished painting was varnished with good copal carriage-varnish. 

(4) A wash of wax and turpentine was put over all the varnished surface and rubbed by hand 
with a cloth to a dull eggshell polish. 
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A eareful examination of the work in the Catholic Apostolic Church and in the Mortuary 
Chapel of the Sick Children’s Hospital strengthens the conviction that the methods employed are, 
in {he main, very suited to the conditions of our modern life. 

There is confirmation of the value of the protecting surface of wax, laid on and polished by 
hand, in the description given lately by Principal Laurie of the methods employed by the Greek 
sculptors and decorators in similarly protecting the painted surfaces of their statues and temple 
walls. Perhaps in detail the method might be simplified or varied, but the main points essential 
to true decoration seem to be well fulfilled, namely : 

(1) The wall is prepared with a durable and luminous surface of a very impervious character, 
thus protecting the work from dampness from within the wall. 

(2) In applying the paint the luminosity of the wall surface is retained and used in modelling 
the forms of the design. The lights are obtained from the wall itseli—never by loaded paint 
suggesting an illusion of light unrelated to the wall’s surface. 

(3) The surface of paint is covered with an impervious and renewable protective material 
that in itself has a quality of decorative value. 

(4) The work is executed in situ. 

Whether the problem is entirely solved will only be decided by time and further experiment, 
but there seems to be a strong probability that in respect of material and method of work these 
decorations will prove a most valuable example. 

In accepting any technical method of Art work one is thereby committed to conditions that 
affect or limit the scope of esthetic treatment. If we accept a method of the character just de- 
scribed, then the wsthetic treatment of our work must be such as to satisfy the material and 
physical conditions that are involved. In the first place the work will need to be scarcely less 
direet than work in “‘ buon fresco,”’ for, if modelling in light and shade is to be obtained by means 
of the white ground of the wall, a free and direct technique will be necessary that will allow of 
little repainting. As in fresco work a second painting will need to be avoided wherever possible, 
or luminosity and freshness will be sacrificed. 

On the other hand, the painted and waxed surface will allow of intenser tones than are possible 
on the more dead surface of the fresco wall, and consequently an extended range of values. 
Exquisitely beautiful as are the cool frescoes of Italy in the welcome contrast they afford to the 
intense life and colour of the street and town, yet here in our country of more restrained and 
greyer skies the power to extend and deepen the range of colour values would seem a fitting 
advantage ; so that although our conditions of life and climate may compel us to use a method 
lacking the lightness and delicacy of Italian fresco, may it not be that when we find our proper 
technique it shall prove to be one nevertheless of richer power for expression of form and colour, 
and capable of a strength and beauty that shall correspond to our own northern qualities of ever 
changing light, and its severe contrasts of deep and tender tones ? 

In the furtherance of this search and in the development of a school of decoration in Edin- 
burgh, great help and co-operation will lie in the power of members of this Association. When 
the signs of life appear in examples of sound experimental work we trust that both welcome and 
opportunity will be given by the architect members of this body. 
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I 3 ‘ sird’s-eye Sket f the Holy Sites in a.p. 33. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM.—II. 
By Gro. Jerrery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 


Cont f) p. 729 


DESCRIPTION OF THE REMAINS EXISTING ON THE SITES OF THE ANASTASIS 
AND THE MARTYRION. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


PreE-CHRISTIAN. MrEpDI&VAL CHRISTIAN. 

Traces of the city wall of J lof fortifi Byzantine rebuildings after the ruin caused by the 
cations, Ke. Khalif kl Hakim [«. 1000]. 

Tombs of Jewish character. Buildings of the Latin Crusaders [c. 1130]. 

Pagan Remarns [Cur ey Additions by Emperor Frederick II. {¢. 1225]. 
G nN AINS H STIA I . 

‘ — yes °: "ag I ft Ven » w re ARAB CUSTODY. 

1onally said to have occu} t t auring t ; 4 : 
SON. : , Repairs of the fifteenth century. 

} 
period. . 
ANCIENT CHRISTI 

The buildings of the fourth cent », 833 TURKISH CUSTODY. 

The restoration of the build by the Patriarch Repairs of the sixteenth century. 
Modestus after the Persian LJ sh destruc n of Rebuildings after the fire of 1808. 
Jerusalem [c. 628}. Alterations during the nineteenth century. 

PRE-CHRISTIAN. 
TRACES O Ht ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS OF THE CITY. 





HE traditional site of the crucifixion and entombment of our Lord occupies a plot of land 





which is apparently hounded on the south and east by remains of the city defences, 





which are certainly much older than the fourth century. 
In describing these remains of walls of a remote age, it must be remembered that thes 
eannot be precisely identified either in age or use, because they are without any architectural 










features. [he methods of masonry construction adopted in the Levant have remained remark 
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aly unchanged throughout the ages. The huge stones with a simple drafted edge, leaving the 
face in the rough, are common to the primitive builders of the “ Haram area ”’ (site of the Jewish 
Temple) as much as to the Crusading masons of thousands of years later. Also the method of 
building the city walls at different periods has remained practically the same, the masonry tending 
to become a little smaller in cases where rebuilding has taken place and the stones have been 
reshaped to fit their new positions. 

On the south side of the site a considerable length of the city wall lies buried beneath the 
accumulations of débris and the later buildings covering the area known during the past few 
ecuturies as the “ Muristan.”” It was traced by Schick and others during the various alterations 
which have been carried out by the Germans and Greeks during the past quarter of a century on 
this site, and, although it was never very accurately noted at the time, the lower courses of the 
structure still remain below the level of the new German church and the Greek bazaar. This 
wall runs in a direction east and west, parallel with the south side of the Holy Sepulchre Church 
on a line passing through the foundations of the new German church (built on the site of $. Maria 
Maggiore).* 

The traces of a fortified enceinte on the east side of the Holy Sepulchre are very much more 
complicated with later alterations than the southern wall, and they have afforded a deeply 
interesting problem from many points of view. Herr Baurath Schick, of Jerusalem, who devoted 
so much of his time to the elucidation of archeological difficulties in the Holy City, was perhaps 
most successful in what he did for the Christian antiquities. Herr Schick was employed during 


ss 


his long residence in Jerusalem of some fifty years as sanitary engineer to the “ medjlis ”’ or 
town council. He also prepared very complete and careful plans of the Holy Sites for the Russian 
and German Palestine Societies, and being constantly on the spot whenever anything was dis- 
covered during the progress of alterations in the centre of the city he was able to amass a vast 
amount of information. ‘The area on the east side of the Holy Sepulchre Church was laid bare 
to a considerable extent during the eighties of the last century by the Russian Palestine Society, 
which had obtained possession of a convenient corner of the premises for the erection of a large 
new hospice or hotel for pilgrims. This area on being freed from the squalid tenements and 
hovels which always cover any ancient site in the East revealed the presence of most interesting 
fragments of buildings which had been completely lost sight of. Herr Schick was induced by 
these remarkable discoveries to make elaborate plans of the property, and to construct (or perhaps 
finish the construction of) a large-scale model of the Holy Sepulchre Church, with its surround- 
ings, in wood—the different proprietorships of the premises being shown by painting the model 
in various colours. This very valuable record of a period now passing away is preserved in the 
Anglican College, Jerusalem. 

According to Herr Schick’s investigations the site of the new Russian church was a rock 
platform which, with its fortifications, had formerly constituted the guardhouse of the Roman 
garrison at this point of the city—a defence as much against the turbulent citizens within the 
wall as against the enemy without. The position of such a mural fortification is reminiscent of 
the great Pretorian Camp on the Aurelian wall of Rome, or of the usual position of a medieval 
citadel in relation to the city for which it served as a defence. Jerusalem appears to have 





been provided with more than one of these Pretorian camps for the use of the Roman army of 
occupation, 
The traces on the site—i.e. the scarps and rock levels as far as they could be traced by 


Apparently the only attempts to record the appearance their bazaar in 1905. Selah Merrill (U.S. Consul) repro- 
of this wall are certain references to it by Herr Schick at duces this drawing at p. 297 of his book, Ancient Jerusalem, 
different times in the P.#.F.Q.S., and a view of it taken published in 1908; he does not, however, mention how the 
from a drawing made when the Grecks were rebuilding drawing was made or by whom. 
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Herr Schick at various times in the course of many years, whenever his professional employment 
connected with the cisterns and drains within this area led to such investigation—indueed him 1 






































form the following opinion. 

The wall, traces of which have been distinctly identified at different points within t} 
foundations of the new German church and the new Greek bazaar, appears to be a primitiy 
enceinte wall of ancient Jerusalem running east and west. In a line, corresponding with th); 
present “ Suk-el-amud,” Herr Schick thinks that the enceinte of the city at the period of a.p. 53 


continued from this 
rene orsiconenvs | mitive wall in a directi: 
due north, thus formi: 
a right-angled recess in 


A the city defences at this 


eS | me Hore Seovil digg Zz point. <A city gate, of 
| “ yo ———s special plan and import- 
| 1 Gili ance, was situated within 


\ this re-entering angle of 
: the wall, and forming an 
} 4 WW additional defence to the 
Ese EH ARY gate on its north side 
stood the large square 
enclosure or tower of 
the Pretorian camp. As 
already remarked, this 
camp was intended to 
withstand any attack 
from the city side as well 
as from the open country, 





and for this purpose the 
gateway seems, accord- 
ing to Herr Schick’s 
theory, to have been 





planned in the shape of 





an elbow or of an L form, 
17-4 enclosing one corner of 
the camp and having two 
doorways, one fronting 
the country and_ the 
other facing the city, 
both of which could be 
closed in the event of any fear of the population within the city uniting with the enemy on the 
outside against the “ army of occupation.” (Fig. 9.) 


Fic. 9.—Plan of the Hol 


ly Sites deduced from the remains in situ. 
7 
le 


Scale +, Rock levels in metres above the sea. 


The evidences for Herr Schick’s theory—the theory which seems also to have been endorsed 
and adopted by the Russian branch of the orthodox Church—are based on a consideration of 
the rock contours and levels, as they remain in a much mutilated condition at the present day. 
Unfortunately, the site has been much changed in subsequent ages: first, by the monumental 
buildings of the fourth century ; secondly, by the immense cisterns which have been formed all 
over it in later times. 

An inclined plane, rock-cut, leading up to this rock platform of the supposed Pretorium 
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on its south side from the street level on the west, seems to have been formed to receive a flight 
of stone steps, and one of the ancient steps still stands im situ on the top of this ramp. 

The rock platform above described is at about the same level as the rock platform forming 
the floor of the Mount Calvary Chapel within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and also of 
the general rock level of Christian Street. The ground slopes in a direction from west to east, 
in the same way as it does at the Damascus Gate, but its exact limits on the north side are 
at present unknown. 

There has always been a tendency to attach importance and value to any kind of ancient 
object which is found during the progress of alterations in Jerusalem. ‘These remains, found 
hy the Russians towards the end of the last century, attracted intense interest, and as is usual 
in such eases conclusions were drawn which have since become articles of belief with many 
persons, although there is little, if any, proof to be adduced in the matter. The Russian ecclesi- 
astical authorities seem to have decided that the rock platform, with its inclined plane for steps, 
is the actual stage on which Christ was tried before Pilate, and the scene of ‘‘ Christ before Pilate 
in the Pretorium ” is represented ina large and quaint painting with life-size figures on a wall of 


the church which now covers the Holy Site. 


TOMBS OF JEWISH CHARACTER ON THE SITE. 

These tombs may be classified as follows : 

(a) The Holy Sepulchre. 

(b) The traditional tomb of Adam, forming the hillock of Calvary. 

(c) The tomb of Nicodemus, a much mutilated tomb of the “ kokim ” variety, investigated 
with great elaboration by various writers in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 
for 1877 (several Papers). 

(d) The “ Prison of Christ,” possibly a tomb which had been almost entirely destroyed as 
far as its character is concerned. This chamber could hardly have been a cistern as has been 
suggested, as it stands at too high a level for such a purpose. Certain traces of graves are said 
to have been detected in the rock area not far from the north-east corner of the ‘ Prison.” 


WATER CISTERNS ON THE SITE. 
The area covered by the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre is broken into all manner of 
irregularities by innumerable cisterns which have been cut from time to time, partly for collecting 
water and partly for quarrying purposes. Many ancient vestiges have naturally disappeared 
under the circumstances. ‘The most ancient of these cisterns is the famous * Cross-finding”’ 
Chapel, which is referred to in the first historical accounts of the medieval period—e.g. Arcuifus. 
The holes in the rocky roof of this cistern are mentioned by Quaresimus (/lucidatio) as evidently 
used for buckets, and this idea has been advocated by the supporters of a theory as to the rock 
platform above being the ancient Pretorium.* 


PAGAN REMAINS. 


Every possible trace of the use of the Holy Sites for Pagan purposes has, of course, utterly 
disappeared. This would be but necessary under the circumstances. 
During the excavation of the south-east corner of the site by the Russians, a curious 


* Cistern of the Cross-finding. Ord. Survey Notes, with the overlying Misse left as a roof, one of the most 
p. 54. “Of irregular shape, hewn out of the Malaki bed, ancient types of cisterns.” 
5 H 
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fragment of inscription, evidently from the frieze of some public building, was turned up. Ii 

ess eC, ee ree ED is the usual commencement of a 
Imperial dedication— 


~ \ i 
\f | \ J PART 


in two lines of finely cut letters of 


i / | the second or third century. 
| 


The Russians have eareful 


\ \ 
\ \ ‘| \ inserted this fragment in the wall 
| \ ‘ || of their church, and there are not 
P\ J. | wanting enthusiasts who can ima- 
‘ /) gine this to be one of the usual dedi- 


cations beginning— 
|, — Fr y | Dd 5 

 D : IMP . CAES . DIVO . TRAIANO 

4 li | /i7 PARTHICI . Xce., XC., 
7 . | ff i 
“a A ! set up by the Emperor on the 
/ ) temple erected here according to the 





ee ee PN eo” — tat ; 
ei, i ~ "Christian legend about the period of 
Fic. 10..-Fragment of an Imperial Inscription found on the site of the new a Nae 
Russian Church adjoining the Holy Sepulchre Hadrian or ‘I rajan. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN. 
[HE BUILDINGS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


Fragmentary and much mutilated traces of the great monument erected by the early 
Christians on the Holy Sites can alone be discovered at the present day. These fragmentary 
evidences are chiefly in the form of rock-cut outlines and foundation walls, which serve, to some 
extent, to elucidate the accounts written by early pilgrims. In as far as they agree with each 
other, such traces and early descriptions taken together give a fairly exact and conclusive idea 
of the plan and arrangement of the monument at the period in question. (Fig. 8.) 

The method of building in vogue during the later Roman Empire, and especially in its 
provincial style, may be studied at Baalbek. The later portions of the stupendous temple may 
be considered almost contemporary with the buildings of Jerusalem, and the mason craft would 
probably be identical. This mason craft is characterised by the effort to employ the largest 
masonry possible, and, as a COnNS* quence of such a large seale, the stones are, as a rule, placed in 
position without being completely dressed to the face of the wall ; a finished surface was obtained 
when the building was completed and there was no further danger of injuring the stones during 
transport and handling. In some cases, as in the entrance facade at Baalbek, the stones (which 
have never been treated as finished work) have squared faces, but the edges are protected by 
a projection of 2 or 3 inches, which was to have been cut off when the facade should be finished ; 
this facade, however, never was finished. 

In recognising Christianity as one of the religions of the Empire, the Roman Government 
appears to have permitted the erection of sumptuous buildings in the customary way. No 
record remains of how or by whom they were planned; few names indeed of any architects 
of the Roman Imperial period have reached us with certainty, and, although we have man) 
descriptions of these buildings, and even a mosaic¢ picture evidently representing them, still 
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the information upon the subject is far from complete. In other words, we have none of that 
ollicial information which is always desirable. 

The surviving evidences of the Roman buildings of the Holy Sepulchre on the site are as 
follows :-— 

(a) The plan of the Rotunda or Anastasis (Church of the Resurrection) as defined by the 
circular rock-cutting on the west side. 

(b) The ‘* monticulus ” of Calvary (Golgotha), which was also formed into a rock-hewn 
monument by the Romans. 

(c) The east front of the “* Martyrion ”’ basilica, of which the lower courses of stone and its 
three doorways are fortunately preserved. 

(d) The Madeba mosaic. 

(e) The evidences derived from contemporary monuments, such as the apse mosaic of the 
Church of St. Pudenziana, Rome (the present writer 
was the first to suggest this identification, see Quarterly 
Review, 1899), the Trivulzio diptych, and other ivories 
of about the same period [figs. 1-5, Part L.], which 
all possess a precisely similar character in design and fs 
detail in the effort to represent the Holy Sites. E 

(a) The remains of the Anastasis are indeed scanty. . , y 
The outline of the enclosing wall—which outline ap- ay, 
pears in the earliest known copy of a plan—is only to 
be traced with difficulty in the rock-cut floor of the 
south-west quadrant of the Rotunda. All that we can 
assume is that, as the rock-cutting suggests a circle in . Se 
accordance with the earliest descriptions of the place, ig 
the traces which remain at the present day are the ; 
actual foundations of the encircling wall of the fourth . i | 
century. . 

The rock-cut Holy Sepulchre is, according to many 1 FER cot 
past and present authorities, now reduced to a mere -_- Pee ee 
mutilated fragment of rock, the upper portion of the oyu... ue cuss sang 4 \, 
little cubicle which the fourth-century stone-cutters said 
left standing in the midst of the levelled plateau having 
subsequently been demolished. 

No architectural detail or fragment survives of the, 
fourth-century Anastasis. 

(b) ‘‘ Mount Calvary,” which owes its designation 
and present form to the Romans of ¢. 333, has perhaps ,., 11, Remains of the fourth century in situ 1910 
suffered less from subsequent damage than any other 
portion of the remains of primitive times. If this little rock-cut chapel was originally a tomb, it 
has undergone a great change by being excavated and enlarged within to its present dimensions, 
but it is, of course, impossible to say how far the rock extends as a covering to the chapel ; the 
apse of the chapel is perhaps a mere niche in the rock face, and was never anything more. 

(c) The east front of the Martyrion or Memorial Church is the most interesting relic of 
the period now extant. Until the Russian Palestine Society commenced its explorations on the 
site during the eighties of the past century, this venerable relic was completely lost to sight, 
and a record of its existence seems to have survived only in the primitive descriptions, and in 
an assumption that the granite columns which have been found on the same side of the bazaar 


Remar F tre Anastas 
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formed part of its decorations. ‘These granite columns were first brought to public notice ; 
the ‘ Propylea,” by Schultz, in 1845, and made to do duty as the remains of the ancien 
** second ”’ wall of the city * (see Robinson, vol. 1. p. 168). 

The ancient east front of the fourth century has, however, no very clear connection wit! 
the columns, and it seems more than probable that this colonnade has been added to the fagad 
at a subsequent period. 

The three or four courses of large stones which are exposed to view in the Russian chure 
and in the adjacent wood store stand on the rock platform in a somewhat clumsily built manne) 
the inequalities of the rock made up with smaller stones, and evidently the whole is construct: 
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Fic. 12.—Plan and Elevation of the remains in sifu at the east end of the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Fourth to seventh centuries. Scale 


with a view to being covered over by a veneer of marble, or in some other way. A sunk face on 
the stones and other indications show that the stones were to be dressed after they were in 
position. ‘The southern doorway, which also shows in the Russian church, has this peculiarity, 
that either it is of subs quent formation, or it has been covered with a marble architrave—in 
other words, it is now a mere hole in the wall some § feet or 10 feet wide; it is, however, 
rebated for a door and provided with a cill. 

In the plans of the remains prepared by the present writer for publication by the Russian 
P. KE. Society, in 1897, the central doorway of the facade was shown (as inferred) in the position 
where it has since been discovered (1907) during the process of rebuilding the Coptic con- 
vent on the site. Its dimensions and position are shown on the detail drawings of the front 


* The “ Khan ez Zeit,” “oil market,’ or Suk el Amud, | the Column,” Babel Amud. Both Willis and Schultz speak 
takes its latter name either from the rows of columns with of the * Suk,” east of the church, as “ deserted’ in thei 
which the market-place was lined, or from a great column time (nineteenth century). 


said to have stood in the open space within the “ Gate of 
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(ride illustration fig. 12), and a detail of its moulded architrave (fig. 13). It is somewhat 
puzzling to find this doorway existing with a moulded and carved architrave executed in the 


stones of the wall, whilst the side door, as above de- 
scribed, if contemporary, must have possessed a marble door 
lining. 

The base of the wall, which has been brought into clearer 
evidence within the last few vears, is certainly occupying the 
position of the east front of the fourth-century basilica, as 
shown on the mosaic of St. Pudenziana and as deseribed by 
St. Sylvia of Aquitaine ; the only question which arises is 
whether the stones we now see are the base of the original 
fourth-century monument, or of some later rebuilding 
(tig. 13). 

The problem presents itself under so many different 
aspects that perhaps we may consider it one of the most 
perplexing puzzles in archeology. 

1. In the first place, the rock platform on which the 
wall stands has the appearance of having undergone great 
alterations subsequently to the erection of the wall—altera- 
tions which are so unaccountable and confusing as almost 
to baffle speculation. For instance, the great central door- 
way, on being discovered in 1907, proved to be without a 
rock cill as far ws was observed, and the area within this 
doorway (westwards) appeared to be of a much lower level 
than the rock platform within the Russian church. Here 
there had been cellars under the Coptic convent, and within 
them were disused cisterns or mills for some primitive manu- 
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facture. This area was, unfortunately, not explored with any intelligent supervision—in 
fact, it was merely turned over by the ignorant occupants of the Coptic convent, whose object 


was to rebuild their premises in the cheapest and easiest 





manner possible, making use of all they found on the 
site for the immediate purpose of second-hand building 
materials. In this way a most valuable piece of 
archeological investigation has perhaps been completely 
lost, and many indications of the arrangement of the 
most interesting of Christian churches probably dis- 
appeared on this occasion. 

It would seem sufficiently evident that the rock 
levels around the east front of the basilica have been 
cut away subsequently to the building of the church, 
because the wall and rock have been cleaned down (after 
hmilding) to the depth of about three inches at some 
height above the present floor in the Russian church (see 
liv. 13a). The wall has been prepared to receive marble 





slabs supported by dowels, the holes for which occur all 
over the face of the stones, and this marble decoration 





FIG. 








134.—Foundation Stones of Constantine’s 
Basilica in the Russian church. 


evidently finished at a platform level, marked by the horizontal line of the sinking, beneath 


which the rock has subsequently been cut away in a rough unfinished manner. 
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2. A still greater puzzle presents itself when we come to consider the traces of a colonna 
which at some period occupied the usual position of such a feature in front of the east wall of 


the basilica. 


The colonnade in question is represented by (a) the base of a terminal pilaster towards t! 
south, which is now to be discovered in a miserable little eating-shop only 6 feet wide on one si 
of the ‘** Suk-el-Amud ”’ ; (b) the base of an engaged column of grey granite (a much-deeay «i 


fragment) standing within the new Russian church, of which the actual base of the column m 
be white marble ; and (c) the mysteriously uncouth attempt (apparently) at a copy of (b) in a 
base to another mutilated and decayed granite shaft, also standing within the Russian churc}). 


These bases rest on a rock platform partly covered over with stone paving which prevents 


any investigation of their actual site. 
In the building of the new Russian church these interesting fragments have been carefully 
incorporated in situ. At the same time it is a little difficult to realise their original appearance 


the position of detached or attached columns. At present they 


or to discover if the \ occupier 





Fic, 15,—The northern base remaining within 
the Russian church. 





are treated as if they belonged to the latter category, and they appear partly imbedded in the 


external wall of the modern church. 

The base mouldings of the column and its pedestal within the Russian church are precisely 
the same as those on the base in the little shop outside, and the pilaster base in the shop has a 
plan of an extra set-back to the adjacent wall, which seems to suggest its terminating a series 
of attached columns. 

The bases of the two columns (figs. 14 and 15) preserved within the Russian church are 


very remarkable. Like the pilaster in the shop outside, these columns rest on low pedestals 

that on the south being moulded in an ordinary style of Byzantine work, and apparently partly 
conceaied by later masonry and cement. It is much mutilated. The northern of the two 
of which the moulding has only been commenced. In this 


appears to be a mere block of stone, 
f 


latter the base of the column and the pedestal form one block, in the other example the base « 


the column is distinct from the pedestal. 
The question arises as to whether these two pedestals are cut in separate bloeks of stone 01 


are part of the rock platform on which they stand. As the platform was covered over with 
paving at the time of the building of the new Russian church, it is of course impossible now to 
see if the apparent blocks of stone are part of the living rock or not. 
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In the P.E.Q.S. for 1888 (p. 17) Herr Schick appears to give the first regular report or state- 
mut on the discovery of the remains on the Russian property. According to this the Russian 
Society bought the site between the years 1859 and 1862 (in two portions). A visit of the Grand 
Duke Serge was commemorated by a general clearance of the ground under the supervision of 
Herr Schick, and an official report published in Russian and in the German Palestine Zeitschrift 
1885 (p. 245). A more complete clearance of the site was made in 1887, of which a plan was 
made by Herr Schick and communicated to the Palestine Exploration Fund. A continuation 
of this report appears on p. 57 of P.E.Q.S. for 1888. Herr Schick begins by referring to the 
eranite columns in “ Suk-el-Amud,” which at the time were three in number, a fourth having 
been removed twenty years before, also the remains of a pier or stone jamb (the pilaster base 
within a shop). The space between the columns appears to have been closed with masonry, 
‘apparently built by the Crusaders ” (and covered with a vault).* 

Sir C. W. Wilson, commenting on the above statement in the same paper, states that “‘ It is 
so important that researches should be carried on at this spot, that the Committee have taken 





ms a ond — 


F1G. 16.—Capitals found in the recent demolition Fic. 17.--Capitals found in the recent demolition 
of the Muristan. of the Muristan 


steps, which they hope will be successful, to work in co-operation with the Russian Society.” 
This hope seems not to have been fulfilled. 

Herr Schick states that as far as he knew no plan except his own was made of the site before 
the building of the Russian and Greek property in 1887. (See P.1.Q.8., 1888, p. 20.) 


RESTORATION OF BUILDINGS BY THE PATRIARCH MODESTUS 
The greatest difficulty presents itself in any attempt to bring the ancient wall (1) into any 
usual harmony of design with the colonnade (2) in front of it. The wall has all the appearance 
of being the original Roman work of the fourth century. ‘The largeness of parts, the seale of 
the masonry, and the evidence of the dowel holes, which correspond with the statement of 
Kusebius about the marble on the external walls of the Martyrion, are all characteristic of the 
period. But the colonnade is on a very different scale and evidently belongs to the poor re- 
building of the seventh century by Modestus and St. John Eleemon. ‘The two oldest repre- 
sentations of the basilica hitherto diseovered—the apse mosaic of St. Pudenziana, Rome, and 
the rude attempt to show the buildings on the famous Madeba floor mosaic—clearly give the 
impression that the Martyrion was originally designed without any portico covering the great 
* The columns of the eastern fagade referred to by time by Willis in 1849. See Williams’ Holy City, vol. ii. 
Schultz in 1845 are perhaps clearly described for the first — p. 250. 
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eastern doors. This must have been added in the seventh century, and within a few years t 
Caliph Omar appropriated this new feature in the buildings for his mosque. (Vide infra.) 

The existing base of a wall of great stones in which the three doorways of the basilica 
traceable extends in a line from south to north from the corner within the new Russian chur 
for a distance of 100 feet, the northern portion being buried within the substructures of the Co} 
convent. The central doorway (see fig. 12) was laid bare in the autumn of 1907, but it has 
since been covered up with modern additions so that it is difficult to appreciate its proportio 
This central doorway is the only one of the three which has any architrave mouldi: 
cut in the stone jambs (see fig. 12), and from this circumstance we must conclude that t 
wall has been in some manner rebuilt, and that the central door was re-erected or restored wii 
the circumstances. As already remarked, the wall within the Russian church appears to 
in situ covered with dowel holes, and has been pared down to receive marble slabs, and thie 
doorway which occurs in this portion may have been furnished with a marble architrave, but 
in that case the central doorway must belong to the rebuilding of the seventh century, as it 
seems hardly probable that the builders would give it a mere stone architrave whilst the less 
important side entrances were decorated with marble. The fact that this central doorway has 


ho apparent eill and Is consequel tly At a lowet level than the door in the Russian chureh har- 


P monises with the idea of its 


belonging, together with the 
Zz 


e-, colonnade, to the seventh 

















ae ee ee ed eee ee er oe ee ‘ ms n 3 se ihc 
. “century. ‘To the rebuilding 
{ of this century also belongs 
CHa GAK Ie m } g the lowering of the rock 
wag Tr) ml | rir T1 r| | RS platform in front of the 
\ three doorways to almost 
: thelevel of the Suk-el-Amud 

) of modern days. 

If the above theory be 
correct, the fragment of 
wall within the Russian 

Fie. 18. Fragment of Cornice (stone) formerly in situ (?) at north end of ‘ 
Bas Wall. ‘Sow dasivovad church may be considered 


to belong to the fourth 
century, and the central doorway with the colonnade to the period of rebuilding after the first 
destruction of the basilica by the Persians in 614.* 
In 1894 the present writer observed a fragment of cornice with egg-and-dart ornament 
(fig. 18), evidently of the same date as the central doorway, which looked as if it was in situ on 
the top of the great stone courses within the Coptic convent. This fragment has been since 
destroyed. Its presence seemed difficult to explain, and it may have merely formed part of some 
accidental feature of which no other record now remains. 


One of the most interesting discoveries connected with the monument was made in May 
1897. One of the large stones in the basilica wall, at a height of about 15 feet, at a point a 
little to the south of the central door, which had become exposed during the repairs to the Coptic 

* A series of nine much mutilated ¢ thian capitals of | as once existed at the east end of the Basilica, are now 


a debased character, possibly of the seventh century, have stored in the entrance to “Abraham’s Convent.” Th: 
recently been found during the demolition of the Muristan capitals (Corinthian) are of an inferior workmanship, but 
ruins, adjoining the Holy Sepul They are ofa plan of the usual design with small volutes. They measure 





combining a column attached to a square pier, suggesting 2 feet 10 inches in height by about the same in width, and 
2 cornice with projections over the columns in the late would fit on to the usual columns of about 2 feet diametei 
Roman or Byzantine manner. These capitals, which have It should be noted that the average width of column fra 
all the appearance of having formed part of such a facade ments found in these ruins is about 2 feet (figs. 16, 17). 
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convents, was found to be inscribed with a large panel of elegant Cufie. The inscription runs in 
ihe formula : “ In the name of God, Merciful and Compassionate. From the Exalted Majesty. 
|: is commanded that this mosque is to be guarded, and that none of those under our protection 


‘. Jews and Christians) be permitted to enter it, either by payment or under any other pretext, 
dc. ke.” * The name of the Caliph, and the date, are unfortunately omitted, but it is doubtless 
of the period of Omar and Sophronius. This most interesting memorial of the foundation of 
tie first Moslem mosque in Jerusalem was immediately, on being found, sent to Constantinople, 
where by this time it is probably lost ; a photograph of the stone appears in P.F.Q.S. for 1898 

.86). In this inscription we have an additional identification of the seventh-century colonnade 
of the east front in which the mosque was established by the Caliph in 637. Here it may be 
permissible to suggest that the very rudely executed column base, the northern of the two 
within the Russian church, may belong to some alteration or subsequent rebuilding of this 
ortion of the colonnade when in use as a mosque. According to Arculphus the early Moslem 
<c{tlers in Jerusalem were content with very poor makeshift buildings for their mosques, the 
creat mosque of the Haram being a mere adaptation of the ruined temple of Jupiter. 


MEDLEVAL CHRISTIAN. 
BYZANTINE REBUILDINGS. 

Remains of the earlier Byzantine period in the history of the Holy Sepulchre Church, 
excepting those above described, are comparatively difficult to trace. On the south side of the 
parvis of the Crusaders’ building are the evidences of an arcaded construction, uncertain 
both in design and in date, which, to judge by the remaining wall-respond which still stands at 
its western extremity, may also be of the period of Modestus. This wall-respond or wall-shaft 
(about 2 feet in diameter) has the curious basket-shaped capital so characteristic of early Con- 
stantinople work. Several bases of columns belonging to this arcade may be traced along the 
south side of the parvis or piazza, but it is difficult to imagine what purpose such an arrange- 
ment served unless it reproduced to some extent the colonnades surrounding Golgotha deseribed 
hy Eusebius and the earlier pilgrims. A similar arcade on the north side of the church, occupy- 
ing a position close against the front of the north transept, seems to represent the corresponding 
cloister on the opposite side of the buildings. The basket-shaped capital above referred to has 
a very early character ; but still both these arcades may very possibly be no older than the much 
later rebuildings after the great destruction by El Hakim in 1008, and the northern arcade has 
evidently been completely rebuilt long subsequently even to the latter period. 

The Church of St. Mary the Latin was a building of the Byzantine and Romanesque period, 
within the limits of the southern arcade above described. Its position was clearly defined for 
the first time by the present writer in 1895. De Vogiié had a general idea on the subject which 
was correct, but he seems to have missed seeing the still well-preserved apse of this ancient church 
which is visible enough to anyone passing through the parvis; and indeed its large wide 
arch resting on capitals built up in the flat wall on the east side of the little piazza is almost 
intrusive on the sight. This apse is now used as a Holy Site by the Armenians. The church 
to which the apse belonged is completely swept away, but the pathway down to it shown on the 
plan of Arculphus is still preserved in the long straight staircase within the modern Greek convent 
on the western side of the parvis (vide plan No. 21). 

Of this earlier period a much mutilated fragment probably survives in the new Russian 
church in the form of an archway about 15 feet high. It has, however, been very much altered 


Cufie Inscription: found May 1897, in a stone about See also M. C. Ganneau’s remarks on above in P.E.Q.S., 
1 metre 10 cent. square in situ, at the side of the road- 1901, p. 246. 
ty leading to the Coptic convent. P.E.Q.S., 1897, See also P.E.Q.S., 1898, p. 86, for photo of stone, by Dn 
p. 302. Van Berchem. 
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and rebuilt at different times, so much so that its present position and condition hardly aftov,] 
even a subject for speculation. Where the present new Russian hospice and Greek shops stain 
was formerly a bazaar which may have perpetuated the existence of a medieval marke! 
perhaps the “ Maleuisinat ’’ of Crusading times where the pilgrims found their miseral)] 

cookshops and restaurants of the period. The Byzantine-looking archway now within t! 

Russian premises may have been built in connection with this market. 

The later Byzantine buildings are again somewhat problematical. The well-known descriy- 
tion of the rotunda by Sewulf the Englishman, with its side chapels extending southwards in 
such a way that “ all the churches were visible to a man standing in any one of them,” would 
lead us to suppose that the line of three chapels known at the present as those of St. John tly 
Divine, the Trinity, and St. James is identical with what Sewulf saw. These three chapels 
with the chapel of St. Mary (now called ** of the Apparition ’’) on the opposite side of the church 
may probably occupy the exact sites of a more ancient date, but such architectural features as 
they possess give an impression of a much later style than the pure Byzantine. The chapel of 
the Trinity had at one time a dome, no longer in existence, the pendentives of which remain 
with some traces of medieval painting on them. 


BUILDINGS OF THE LATIN CRUSADERS 


During the early and middle ages the desire on the part of Western Christians to visit the 
Tomb of Christ was to some extent satisfied by the erec- 
tion of copies of the entire buildings of the Holy Sepulchre 





in Jerusalem. 

The largest and most ancient, and at the same time 
most complete, of these replicas is the group of buildings 
known as the Seven Churches of San Stefano, Bologna. 
These buildings (unfortunately “ restored ” in the nine- 
teenth century) are of yellow brick with stone details in 





Shi Sica tee: Sha: Nik Wk. Deiat the local style of Romanesque art, and inserted in the 
century Manuscript walls are numerous carved fragments from some ancient 

temple, once occupying the same site. The interesting 

buildings have all the appearances of a remote antiquity, and certainly represent the plan and 
conditions of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem during the period intervening between the 
restoration by Modestus and their destruction by Hakim. 
Here we see (fig. 20) the Holy Sepulchre without the outer 
chamber, as described in its earliest form; the circular 
church opens into the central atrium or courtyard with an 
areade on either side, north and south; and at the east end 
of the group of buildings is a large church representing the 





Basilica with tive aisles. The large open enclosed space on 
the south is still known as Calvary, and the small chamber or 
chapel on the north side is the “ Prison.” 

With its legends of remote foundation by Petronius, 
Bishop of Bologna, and a descendant of the Emperor 








Constantine ; its votive offerings from the Lombard hing 





Liutprand; its more or less successful attempts to re 


Sie a a 


Bia. 90.8, Stetann Bot Peshabl produce the “stations” of Jerusalem, this singular group 
IG. ZU. ». Stelano, o1ogna r JADLYV . . . . 
seventh century of churches, in spite of modern “restoration, 1s one 0! 


the most interesting antiquities of Italy. 
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Elsewhere in Europe traces of similar attempts to reproduce the Holy Sepulchre, but gene- 
rally of a much later date, are to be found. Several examples existed at one time in France, 
hut at the present day they are in a very imperfect condition ; Saimt-Sepulchre de Neuvy and 
Saint Benoit la Riviere seem the best preserved. In Spain the copy standing in the suburb of 
Segovia is of great interest, as it appears to preserve the arrangements of pre-crusading times, 
with the mere apse on the east side of the Rotunda, which was afterwards removed to give place 
to the “ Chorus Dominorum.” 

The altar above the Tomb.—Both at Bologna and at Segovia the flat space or platform 
formed by the roof of the Tomb is occupied by an altar. The space is about sufficient to accom- 
nodate the half-dozen clergy engaged in celebrating High Mass, but not more than sufficient. 
At Bologna this limited space is protected by a balustrade, at Segovia it becomes more of an 
inner chapel formed by the inside walls of the church. This arrangement agrees with the descrip- 
tion by the Russian Abbot Daniel who refers to the altar above the Sepulchre at which the 
priests celebrated Mass on the Easter-day of his visit. 

All these medieval reproductions of the buildings at Jerusalem would be made with the 
aid of such plans as were inserted in the manuscript travels of the period—as, for instance, Fig. 19. 
It is not therefore surprising if they betray slight acquaintance with the actual structures they 
profess to represent. 





PORTE STE, MARIE IN 1860, 
From a photograph lent by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 


| To be continued. | 
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REVIEWS. 
ROMANESQUE AND ORIENTAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 
A History of Architecture, having special regard to the 
Natural Artistic Results of ¢ st tion and those 


Methods of Design which are the Result of Abstract 
Thinking and of the Pure Sense of Form. By Russell 


Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects, dc. Vol. II. R esque and Oriental. 
398 TJllustrations. Ne Yor} nd tI.ondon. 1910. 
Price 25s. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High H 


In the second volume of his History of Architec- 
ture Mr. Russell Sturgis has dealt generally speak- 
ing with the buildings of Europe, Asia, and Northern 
Africa between the third and twelfth centuries of 
our era; he has dealt, that is to say, with the 
Romanesque and Byzantine periods, including the 
earliest Christian buildings ; with Moslem buildings 
generally in Syria, Egypt, Spain, Peru, India, and 
Sicily ; and he has included also a il survev of 
building in India, China, and Japan. 

In his preface to this volume Mr. Sturgis re- 
pudiates a suggestion made by some critics of the 
first volume that there is need of more profound 
inquiry as to ultimate causes: Why, for instance, 
were the Egyptian buildings just what they were 7 
Such an inquiry, he holds, would lead us away 
from the real subject of his work into the region of 
metaphysics or of ethnics ‘let us keep close to 
that which can be verified.”” I have referred to 
this passage partly because it points to the principal 
distinction between Mr. Sturgis’ attitude of mind 
and that of earlier ich as Liibke who 
sought for no such limits, and partly because it 
points to what I think is the most characteristic, 
and at the same time the most valuable, quality 
of Mr. Sturgis’ work. Mr. Sturgis approaches his 
subject as a practical architect familiar with, and 
interested in, different kinds of materials and their 
application to different kinds of buildings, and the 
chief interest of his work lies, I think, in the con 
nection which he seeks to trace in all cases between 
the problem of the material on the one hand and 
the resultant peculiarities of style on the other. 

Why did the Egyptians batter their walls ? 
Because the material which they first used was sun- 
dried mud bricks which would not hold together in 
large masses unless the walls were sloped inward 
from bottom to top. Why did the Chinese curve 
their roofs? Not for any such fanciful reason as their 
memory of the sagging canvas of the tents which 
sheltered them in the earlier period of their history, 
but because their ignorance of scientific carpentry 
led them to strengthen their outer walls by the 
addition of outside galleries or verandahs in order 
to resist the thrust of the roof, and this gave an 
occasion which they were not slow to welcome of 
changing the pitch of the rafters. Why did the 
Syrian builders of the fourth century carry their 
arcaded walls across their basilicas from north to 
south instead of longitudinally from 
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as we do in Europe? Because they could not : 
timber beams long enough to span the nave ; | 
they could get stone slabs large enough to rest 
cross walls not more than eight feet apart. 

No general historian of architecture has, I thin 
dealt so thoroughly with the constructional asp. 
of the subject, and this gives its principal 
peculiar interest to Mr. Sturgis’ book. His tre 
ment of other problems is not always so thoroug 
Allusion is made, for instance, to the rather diftic 
question of the orientation of Karly Christ 
churches ; but Mr. Sturgis is content to leave 
without any more definite conclusion than th 
some churches were built with the sanctuary at t! 
west end and some with the sanctuary at the east 
end. 

The number of problems with which a mod 
historian of architecture is brought face to face is 
so great, the mass of literature which has come 
into being in recent years and which he has to 
master is so enormous, and the buildings which 
modern railways and steamships have brought 
within his reach are so innumerable that it would be 
ungrateful to look too closely into points of detail ; 
nor indeed will it often happen that any one reader 
is able from personal knowledge to follow Mr. 
Sturgis in his detailed description of buildings in 
three continents of the world. The chapter on 

‘Later Romanesque Building in England,” howevet 
(Book |Ix., chap. ii.), contains several statements 
which, interesting as they are, would be much more 
so if they were fully established, and this would 
have involved, I think, some inquiries which would 
have added considerably to the bulk as well as to 
the interest of the book. There is one paragraph 
(p. 382) in this chapter which is apt to be mis- 
leading : “‘ The church of St. Mary the Virgin in 
Oxford was more often considered as the Chapel of 
Christ Church College than as a Cathedral.” 
Christ Church of course is not, strictly speaking. a 
college, and while the dedication of the Cathedral 
church is indeed to St. Mary (and All Saints), the 
church commonly known as St. Mary the Virgin 
is the church of that parish in High Street. 

From a literary point of view there is con- 
siderable variation of quality in different parts of 
the volume, and there are parts which it is difficult 
to think that Mr. Sturgis would not have revised 
and rewritten if his life had been prolonged. 
While, however, there are among the judgments 
and opinions expressed in this volume many which 
are not entirely convincing and which seem to re- 
quire more support, all students of architecture 
must be very grateful to the author for the great 
ability, knowledge, and labour which have con 
tributed to its production. Since Fergusson pub 
lished his great work in 1865, the science otf 
archeology has seen very remarkable development 
and the mass of knowledge at the disposal of the 
historian of architecture has enormously increased. 
Mr. Sturgis has done a great deal to bring the 
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neral view of the subject up to date, and his book 

likely to be used for years to come as one of the 
principal, if not the principal, textbooks on this 
subject. 

The illustrations of the volume are very full and 
very good. The greater number are reproduced 
from photographs, many are taken from other 
works, and a few—and these are not the least 
interesting—are from drawings and diagrams by 
the author. Artuur S. Dixon [F.]. 


GUILD OF MAGISTRI COMACINI. 

e Comacines: their Predecessors and their Successors. 

By W. Ravenscroft, F'.S.A.[F.). (London : Elliot Stock. 

1910. Price 3s. 6d. net. Preface, 75 pages, and indew. 

Pleasantly written, this interesting book, with 
twenty-four illustrations, is the outcome of a 
lecture and some Papers by the author after a 
couple of visits to Italy. Little of the 
history of the Comacines is known with 
exactitude, but Mr. Ravenscroft’s con- 
tribution condenses all that he sue- 
ceeded in gathering by patient inves- 
tigation, and the conclusions arrived at 
he naturally hopes will appeal in one 
way or another to antiquaries, archi- 
tects, and members of the masonic 
fraternity. The outline sketch leads 
into the realms of conjecture, and there 
ismuch to ponder upon concerning the 
possible antecedents of the Comacines, 
and perhaps also of their successors. 
Reasons are here set out for supposing 
the Guild of Artificers who held as their 
centre the island of Comacina in the 
sixth century and afterwards, and who 
were linked with the colleges of classical 
Rome, were, as to their traditions, 
descended from the Hittites. Thus we 
may be led to believe they were inheri- 
tors of traditions of King Solomon and 
of the Temple; and the author points 
out directions where, he submits, mani- 
festations of the influence are discerni- 
He holds that the great guild of 
the Comacines was merged into the great 
masonic guilds of the Middle Ages, and 
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that as these guilds died out their forms Adam “on Glumn 
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it a wild inference,” he asks, “ that, by la: 


traditions, the Comacines were, at any 
rate in some senses, the successors of the 
Temple-builders, and that the masonic 
stories associated with the Temple told to-day in 
connection with Freemasonry are not without 
foundation 7” 

In our own country it is unquestionable that 
early in the seventeenth century a certain class of 
skilled workers in stone began to admit other 
members, antiquarians and persons of social stand- 
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ing, who were taught signs and passwords, most 
likely identically some of those in use by the 
workers when they travelled from place to place 
as a means of recognition and evidence of skill. 
Though the term Freemason is often used in the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, implying a 
superior grade of mason, there are well-known 
references dating from 1646 to 1709, successively 
of Ashmole, Plot, Holme, Aubrey and Steele, to 
the new class of * Accepted *” or Speculative Free- 
masons. Here, where we are on sure ground, and 
where Mr. Ravenscroft could be convincing enough, 
he merely quotes the Aubrey MS. Nevertheless, 
a certain class of operative masons of the late 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century, from whom 
the vreat masonic body of to-day trace descent, 
were, Mr. Ravenscroft claims, the legitimate 
descendants of the great Comacine guild. 
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The author deals with the particular surface 
ornamentation in interlaced patterns so frequently 
carved on stone in buildings of various, early 
periods—the endless, or King Solomon’s, knot ; 
and also the mysterious sculptured lions at Pisa 
and Siena, with others of far earlier date. When 
we bear in mind, as Mr. Ravenscroft tells us, that 
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of the great distinguishing badges of the Comacini, 
the endless knot andthe Lion of Judah, the former 
“is everywhere the badge of the same brother- 
hood—the sign manual of the same guild of erafts- 
men,” we cannot but be impressed with his very 
interesting suggestions. One chapter is devoted 
to Comacine influence in the British Isles. 

As this notice is sent to learn that 
Dr. Garstang’s recently published book, The Land 
of the Hittites. focuses all the knowledge that has 
been oathered of this mighty race of Asia Minor 
between 2000 B.c. and 700 B.c.: and Professor 
Sayce, in the introduction, expresses his opinion 
that on the intellectual culture, which 
spread both eastward and westward promises, as 
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knowledge extends, to enlighten us upon * much 


that is mysterious in the art and religion of Greece 
and Europe.” 
Mr. Ravenscroft’s little book appeals to a 


wide circle; it is well that architects should be 
acquainted with it, and I hope it will be appre- 
ciated. We live in the hope of discoveries: 
seeking to illustrate rather than to prove ; it would 
be a thousand pities were the author to stop 
short with his little volume and neglect to put 
before us a further work in elucidation, tracing 
much that is traditional in art to the sources from 
which it might be suppose d to be tar removed. 
Already there is an announcement of a new 
book dealing with the district of Comacine settle- 
ment, entitled The Lake of Como: Its History, Art 
and Archeology, by the Rey. t; M. Lund. 
HARRY SIRR 
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THE LATE MR. T. J. BAILEY [F.}. 

By the death of Mr. T. J. Bailey [F.], whi 
occurred in June last, we have lost a member who 
influence on the evolution of school planning durii 
the last twenty-five years can hardly be exaggerate: 

Thomas Jerram Bailey was born in 1844. He 
was articled to the late Mr. R. J. Withers, a: 
afterwards became assistant to the late Mr. Ewa: 
Christian. In 1872 he entered the offices of thi 
London School Board. He became an Associat 
of the Institute in 1881 and a Fellow in 183 
Succeeding Mr. E. R. Robson as Architect to th 
London School Board in 1884, when this body 
ceased to exist, in 1904, he was appointed Archit 
to the Education Department of the London Count 
Council. Since 1884 Mr. Bailey had designed the 
whole of the London Board Schools, Higher Grade 
Schools, those for special instruction, schools for 
the deaf, dumb, and mentally and_ physically 
defective, pupil teachers’ centres, laundry, cooking, 
manual training, art and science centres, &c. 

He was an indefatigable worker, as is ey 
denced by the enormous number of works carried 
out from his designs and under his supervision. 
In June 1899 he read a Paper before the Institute 
on “The Planning and Construction of Board 
Schools,” which was full of interest, and showed 
how fully he had studied and mastered every 
detail of the subject. It is imteresting to note 
that Mr. Bailey advocated in this Paper the 
Plenum System of ventilation for schools, a 
system at that time in the somewhat experimental 
stage. The late Mr. Mountford, who took part in 
the discussion, said he “ should like to hear his 
(Mr. Bailey’s) opinion of the system ten years 
hence.” That time has now expired, and certainly 
facts appear to justify Mr. Bailey’s foresight. 
There is probably no type of modern building 
which more nearly combines the merits of carefully 
thought-out planning, with an architectural treat- 
ment so thoroughly expressive of its purpose, 
as a typical London Board School. 

The duties of an official] holding such an appoint- 
ment as that held by Mr. Bailey are by no means 
easy. Mr. Bailey’s criticisms of a plan, even when 
necessarily adverse, were those of one who knew 
his subject so thoroughly that they were un- 
hesitatingly given, never unkindly, and almost 
invariably followed by most valuable advice. 

Two years ago Mr. Bailey reached the age for 
retirement, although his services were retained for 
a further period in order to allow him to act as 
Advisory Architect for work he then had in 
hand, and also to finish a report on the whole of 
the non-provided schools in London. This latter 
report was completed just before his death, which 
took place scarcely six months after his retirement. 

To those who knew him, either personally or 
professionally, the pleasant memory of our late 
colleague will live for many years. 

R. STEPHEN AyLine [F.]. 
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9 Conpurt Street, Lonpon, W., 24th September 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 


The Institute’s Address to King George 
en his Accession. 

The subjoined communication, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Institute, has been received from 
the Home Secretary in acknowledgment of the 
Address submitted to the King on behalf of the 
Institute on the occasion of His Majesty’s Acces- 
sion. The text of the Address will be found in the 
JouRNAL for the 28th May, p. 580. The work 
which has received such gratifying commendation 
was carried out by Mr. Graily Hewitt. 

Home Office, Whitehall: 31st August 1910. 

Str,—I am commanded by the King to convey 
to you hereby the thanks of His Majesty and of 
the Queen for the loyal and dutiful Address of the 
President, Council, and Members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects expressing sym- 
pathy with their Majesties on the occasion of the 
lamented death of His late Majesty King Edward 
the Seventh, and congratulation on His Majesty's 
Accession to the Throne. 

His Majesty has expressed pleasure at the 
artistic beauty of the Institute’s Address.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Winston S. CHURCHILL. 
The R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street. 

The Resolution passed at the Special General 
Meeting of the 9th June last, and confirmed at 
the subsequent Special General Meeting of the 
20th June—viz. “that the Council be empowered 
to purchase all the shares in the Architectural 
Union Company not now in the possession of the 
Royal Institute ’”°—has been carried into effect. 
The shares have been purchased, and the whole 
of the shares in the Company are now vested in 
the Institute. Under the contract with Messrs. 
Knight, Frank, & Rutley, the details of which were 
discussed and agreed to at the Special General 
Meeting of the 23rd June 1909, and confirmed at 
the Special General Meeting of the following 21st 
July, the Institute entered into possession of the 
(ialleries in the rear of No. 9 Conduit Street on 
the 24th June last, and forthe past three months 
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the rooms have been in the hands of the builders, 
working for the most part extra time in order to get 
the premises in readiness for their new uses before 
the opening of the Town Planning Conference on 
the 10th of next month. 

The new premises consist of three large Galleries 
with a separate entrance from Maddox Street, to- 
gether with three small offices adjoining. These 
had previously been used for the purposes of an 
auctioneer’s business, and had little pretension to 
architectural treatment, besides being in a very bad 
condition of decorative repair. 

The uses to which the Council purpose putting 
these rooms are as follows :— 

1. The holding of periodical exhibitions of Prize 
and other drawings. 

2. The conduct of the Institute Examinations. 

3. The General Meetings of the Institute, Con- 
versaziones, and other social purposes. 

These arrangements will enable the Library to be 
maintained solely for library purposes, and will 
allow of much needed extension in book accommo- 
dation. 

The works required to adapt the new premises to 
these have been more extensive than was 
originally contemplated. Not only has it been 
necessary to provide for the decorative treatment 
of the Galleries, but many structural repairs and 
reconstructions have been found requisite. The 
drainage system of the entire building was found 
to be in a very defective condition, and the whole 
has been reconstructed on the soundest modern 
principles with iron pipes throughout. Small 
alterations to the electric services in the Library, 
&e., revealed the fact that the wiring of the whole 
premises, which was executed in the early days of 
electric lighting, was in a dangerous condition, and 
it has been found necessary to re-wire the entire 
building in screwed steel tubing. 

The old wooden skylights, which were in an un- 
satisfactory condition and a constant source of 
expense, have been removed, and patent glazing 
with lead-covered bars substituted. 

An entirely new system of heating and ventila- 
tion has also been introduced, which it is hoped will 
prove satisfactory. 

The main entrance hall from Conduit Street has 
been remodelled and repaved, the lighting much 
improved, and the whole redecorated. 

The three main Galleries have been entirely re- 
modelled, with new ceilings, floors, &c. It is pro- 
posed to equip and furnish one of the Galleries as a 
social room for members, and here will be perma- 
nently hung the fine collection of portraits in the 
the Institute. The Galleries 
be known as the Great Gallery, the East Gallery, 
and the West Gallery—are shown on the accom- 
panying plan, which is reproduced from the Hand- 
book prepared for the Town Planning Conference. 

The Committee of Council responsible for the 
disposition of the new premises consisted of the 
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MADDOX STREET ENTRANCE 
Entrée de Maddox Street.. 
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THE RIBA. TOWN 
President (Mr. Leonard Stokes), Mr. Ernest 
(eorge, A.R.A., Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens. 
work has been very expeditiously and 
efticiently carried out by Messrs. Holloway Bros.. 
rom the designs and under the personal super- 
vision of the Hon. Secretary of the Institute, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare. 


The 


R.I.B.A. TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
Lonpon, 10-15 Ocroner. 


The Conference and Municipal and District Councils. 

The following circular letter addressed from the 
lustitute by the Secretary-General of the Confer- 
ence has been printed in the press this week 
throughout the United Kingdom :— 

Sir,—Much of the actual work of preparing the 
‘'own-Planning Schemes provided for under the 
new Act will fall within the scope, not of the great 
Corporations, but of the Borough and Urban Dis- 
trict Councils. It is, therefore, of the first import- 
ance that these authorities should avail themselves 
of the singular advantages offered by the Confer- 
ence, which will be held in London from 10-15 
October, for the study, not only of the history of the 
subject, but also of the examples which will be pre- 
sented of the architectural methods adopted in 
other countries as well as in our own. 

The Local Government Board will, lam informed. 
be prepared to sa_.ction such reasonable expendi- 
ture out of the rates subject to Government audit, 
us may be entailed by the attendance of repre- 
sentatives at this Conference. provided that not 
more than three members of an authority attend 
officially, one of whom should be the architect or 
surveyor. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has not 
hesitated to incur very heavy expenditure in the 
fulfilment of what it considers to be a public duty, 
hy organising the Conference and bringing together 
the great collection of drawings and models which 
will be exhibited at the Royal Academy. It must 
necessarily be very long before the circumstances 
can recur which have rendered it possible to make 
the present arrangements, and the Royal Institute 
asks that all those who are responsible for the 
administration of the Town Planning Act of 1909 
will support it in the effort which it is making for 
the public good and send their application for 
membership of the Conference to me without 
delay.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Joun W. Stimpson, Secretary-General. 
The Conference and the International Town 
Planning Exhibition. 

The Exhibition, which is to be so important an 
event in connection with the R.I.B.A. Town Plan- 
ning Conference, will include upwards of 1,000 
plans and many models illustrating the growth of 
cities ancient and modern ; types of town planning : 
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the development of suburbs. garden cities, and 
villages ; the architectural treatment of streets and 
places ; and the laying-out of parks, open spaces, 
and plaving fields. The Royal Academy has gene 
rously placed its Galleries at the disposal of the 
Institute for the purpose of the Exhibition, which 
will remain open after the close of the Conference 
until the 22nd October. 

The greater number of the chief exhibits shown 
at the Town Planning Exhibition held in Berlin in 
June last, and attended by over 65,000 persons, are 
being sent over for this Exhibition. In addition 
to these a large number of new exhibits from 
England, the Colonies, America. France, and other 
countries will be included in the Exhibition, which 
will be one of the most comprehensive exhibitions 
dealing with the subject of town planning and city 
development ever held, and will effectively illus 
trate, by examples taken from all parts of the world 
and many periods, the whole development of town 
planning from the earliest times. 

The Prefect of the Seine has sent a most valuable 
series of plans, both ancient and modern, illus 
trating the development of the city of Paris, show 
ing the great town-planning works carried out at 
different periods, including those under the supe 
vision of Baron Haussmann, and also showing the 
works now contemplated to complete the schemes 
prepared by Haussmann and to carry out other 
necessary improvements, the whole forming part of 
a great scheme for the improvement of the city ot 
Paris, for which the City Council have sanctioned 
a total expenditure approaching 36 millions sterling. 

Nancy, Havre, and other French towns will be 
represented by exhibits, and plans will be shown of 
the great parks—Versuilles, St. Germain, &c. 
so characteristic of eighteenth-century France. 

Germany, as the leading nation in modern town 
planning work, will be exceptionally well repre 
sented. The premiated designs in the great com 
petition recently held for the planning of Greater 
Berlin are ot unique interest, especially to all those 
connected with London and our greater cities, as 
these schemes dez! comprehensively with the 
central trafhc problems connected with the de- 
velopment of a great city, as well as the develop 
ment of the external area. 

The cities of Munich. Cologne, Diisseldorf, 
Nuremberg, and many other growing industrial 
towns are sending plans, sketches, and models 
illustrating the way in which thev are dealing with 
the rapid extension of their urban districts, and 
with the difficult housing problems accompanving 
such growth. The industrial town of Essen, the 
seat of the famous Krupp Works, one of the largest 
industrial undertakings in the world, has made 
exceptional efforts to house its population in a 
healthy manner and to break away from the block 
system characteristic of so much German housing. 
It is hoped that Messrs. Krupps will also exhibit 
models of some of their industrial colonies. 
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The city of Ulm, which is famous in Germany for 
its traditional adherence to the cottage type ol 
dwelling, owing to the far-sighted policy of Ober- 
biirgermeister Wagner in purchasing and dealing 
with sufficient area of land to control the character 
of the city’s development, is sending a very full 
exhibit illustrating its methods of work. The city 
of Frankfurt will show its methods of dealing with 
the opening out of old, congested areas, and of 
executing town-planning schemes by means of 
rearranging the boundaries of ownership, which 
in many German districts are a great difficulty 
owing to the minute sub-division of land. 

From Sweden and other Scandinavian countries 
there will be a most interesting exhibit of plans 
and models illustrating how the oToWIng towns. by 
purchasing land, by building houses and _facili- 
tating building of houses by various associations, 
are enabled, in conjunction with successful town 
planning, to regulate wisely their development and 
put a check on excessive land speculation. 

The city of Rome has sent valuable plans illus- 
trating the development of that most interesting of 
all cities at different periods, and also showing the 
present proposals for improving the city. The city 
of Milan sends an example of an Italian garden city 
and other interesting exhibits. 

America’s work will well represented. 
From Chicago has come the oTreat series ot beauti- 
ful drawings made by Mr. Burnham for the im- 
provement and development of that thriving com- 
mercial centre. These drawings are of unique 
interest, and display not only most beautiful 
draughtsmanship. but one of the most compre- 
hensive schemes for dealing in an entirely modern 
way with the development of a great city, its 
harbours, its railways, its parks, and its buildings. 
Other American civic and educational centres will 
be illustrated, as well as the system of parks and 
parkways which are becoming such an important 
feature in modern city development across the 
water. 

Among other exhibits which may be mentioned 
are interesting plans and views of Khartoum, 
Omdurman, Kingston (Jamaica), and other colonial 
towns. It is expected to give particulars of the 
site of the new Australian Commonwealth capital. 

From nearer home, Edinburgh sends a valuable 
collection of original drawings illustrating one of 
the few examples of comprehensive town planning 
that we have in Great Britain; while Professor 
Geddes is arranging a special series of drawings and 
models illustrating the development of Edinburgh 
and the method of conducting the city survey, so 
important a preliminary stage to all town-planning 
work. 

The modern garden city and suburb develop- 
ment will be fully illustrated by some beautiful 
models illustrating Continental examples, and both 
models and drawings fully illustrating the English 
garden city at Letchworth, the garden suburbs of 
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Hampstead, Ealing, Harborne, Bournville, Pox 
Sunlight, and others, while the Co-partnershi) 
Tenants’ garden suburbs and villages will be we! 
represented. 

In addition to these drawings many interestin: 
examples of maps and diagrams arranged to 
illustrate graphically the vital statistics of popul: 
tion, health, traffic, and other matters essentia 
to a proper understanding of the problem of cit) 
development will be shown ; and last, but by no 
means least in importance, the architectural! 
aspect of the whole problem of town planning and 
city building will be fully dealt with, and some 
interesting examples will be shown illustrating 
various methods adopted by Continental cities to 
encourage good architecture and restrain the 
building of bad examples. 

The fine collections brought together by Dr. 
Hegemann for the Berlin and Diisseldorf Exhi- 
bitions have made it possible at this time to gather 
together such a comprehensive Exhibition as will 
afford a unique opportunity for studying and com- 
paring the best town-planning work that has been 
carried out in the past or is being now done. The 
Council of the Royal Institute hopes that all who 
are interested in the subject will take advantage o1 
the opportunity thus afforded. 


Election of Licentiates R.1.B.A. 


At the Council Meeting of the 19th inst., the 
following candidates, having been found eligible 
and qualified under the Charter and By-laws, were 
elected Licentiates of the Institute in accordance 
with the provisions of By-law 12 :— 


ADAMS: William Henry. 

ARMSTRONG : Charles Montegue Cecil (Warwick). 
ARNOTT : James Alexander (Edinburgh). 
ASHWELL: Francis George. 

ATKINSON : Frederick John (Manchester). 
AYLES: Herbert Weston (Cambridge). 
BARROWCLIFF : George Harry (Loughborough). 
BIGGS: Thomas Woodbridge. 

BLOORE : George (Stoke-on-Trent). 

BLYTHE : Samuel Osborne (Northumberland). 
BROWN : Herbert Harold (Manchester). 
BURROWS: John William (Birstall). 
BURTON : Henry William. 

CANTELL: Mark Taylor (Brighton). 

CAVE: Aylwin Osborn (Letchworth). 
CAWTE: Hugh James (Dover). 

CHEETHAM : Harry (Manchester). 
COULSON : John Thomas. 

COYNE: Harold Gerald. 

CRAGG : John Archibald (Aylesbury). 

CRAIG : George Alexander (Market Drayton). 
CRAN: John, jun. (Cape Town). 

CROFTS: William Hastings (Hull). 

DANBY : Harold Henry (High Wycombe). 
DANE: Henry Ernest. 

DAVIDSON : William Campbell (Aberdeen). 
DAWSON : John Henry (Liverpool). 

DENING : Charles Frederick William (Bristol). 
DOUGLAS: Joseph Edward (Isle of Man). 
DOWIE : Leslie. 
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UNN: Edwin Thomas. 

DWARDS : George (Derby). 
AIRBROTHER: Tom Wilson (Blackburn). 
RY : Reginald Cuthbert. 

UCLLERTON : Walter. 

GALT : John (Glasgow). 

GASK : John Harold (Bolton). 

GASKELL : Peter (Hull). 

GODDARD: Rainald William Knightley. 
GORMAN : Joseph Browne Dick (Montreal, Canada). 
HAMILTON : George Douglas. 

HATCH : Francis. 

HAWKES: Thomas Frank. 

HIGGS : James Hardwick (Leicester). 
HILL: Howard (South Shields). 
HORSFALL: Walter Edward (Halifax). 
HORTH : Frederick John (Hull). 
HUNTER: James Douglas. 

JOHNSON : Ernest Nalson. 

LAVERICK : Frederick Russell. 

LAW: Charles Orlando. 

LEESON : Everard William (Manchester). 
LOVEGROVE : Gilbert Henry. 

MADDOCK : George (Halifax). 

MANN : Charles (Dundee). 

MARKS: Percy Leman. 

MASTERS : William Arthur Harvey (Swindon, Wilts). 
MERCER : John (Bombay). 

MONRO: William Ernest. 

MORRIS: James (Cape Town). 

OLDACRE : Rae Samue! (Birmingham). 
PEARSON : Charles Bulman (Lancaster). 
PEARSON : Lionel Godfrey. 

PERCIVAL: Joseph Ashton (Ashton-under-Lyne). 
POMEROY : Ernest James (Bolton). 
PORTEOUS: James Howard (Bolton). 
PRANGNELL: John Cecil (Winchester). 
RICHMOND : Ernest Tatham (Egypt). 
RUSSELL: Thomas Herbert, M.A. Cantab. 
SAVILLE : Albert Powis. 

SEALE: Frank (Leicester). 
SHEPHERDSON : Joseph (Bridlington). 
SHEPPERD : Philip Henry Stone (Preston). 
SMITH : John Woodfield (Manchester). 
SNAILUM : Walter Wadman (Trowbridge, Wilts). 
SOUTHALL: William (Retford, Notts). 
TAYLOR : Thomas Lumsden (Glasgow). 
THEAKSTON : Ernest George. 

THOMAS : Ernest Montague (Simla, India). 
TOUGH : Edward (Dundee). 

TYLOR: Henry Bedford (Worcester). 
WAKEFIELD : Benjamin Frederick George (Bristol). 
WAKEMAN : Harry William. 

WALKER : Percy (Manchester). 

WEALD: George. 

WHITAKER: John Russell (Leeds). 
WHITE: William Dymoke (King’s Lynn). 
WILKINSON : Stephen (Calcutta). 
WILLCOX : William Percival Mountford. 
WILSON : Thomas Millwood. 

WOOD: Arthur Stewart. 

WRIGHTSON: William Henry. 

YOUNG: Collings Beatson. 

YOUNG: Thomas James. 


J 
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Architectural Copyright. 


A recent judgment in the Brussels Courts upholds 
the right of the architect to prohibit the reproduc- 
tion of his designs without his consent having been 
obtained. The Paris correspondent of the Daily 
Graphic relates the circumstances as follows :—M. 
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Acker, the architect of the Brussels Exhibition, 
having observed that a rival had erected two houses 
in the Avenue Albert, the fagades of which were a 
reproduction of a fagade he had designed for a 
building in the Avenue Louise, brought an action 
against his rival and claimed damages. M. Acker 
won his case, the tribunal basing its decision on the 
fact that the fagades designed by the defendant were, 
from the level of the street to the second floor, a 
servile copy of the design of which M. Acker was the 
author, and that the slight differences in detail were 
only intended to disguise the counterfeit. In con- 
sequence, the imitative architect was condemned 
to pay to M. Acker an indemnity of £80, and the 
plaintiff was authorised to publish the judgment in 
three newspapers selected by him at the expense of 
the defendant. 


Country Life of the 10th inst. published the 
following letter, addressed to its Editor, from Mr. 
John W. Simpson[ F.], who, with Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A. [F.], represented the Institute and gave evi- 
dence upon the question of architectural copyright 
before a Special Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in May last year.* Mr. Simpson writes :— 

* Thou shalt not steal” has been so long recog- 
nised as one of the necessary basic laws of civilised 
society that Mr. Voysey’s apology for the thief in art, 
as for one who helps to “scatter beauty broadcast,” 
suggests the whimsical inconsequence of Gilbertian 
opera. The music pirate, the forger of bronzes and 
engravings, and other like miscreants would gladly avail 
themselves of such a plea ; but, while for such the door 
of the gaol is set warningly ajar, Mr. A. T. Bolton’s 
jerry-builder may still pass it with his tongue in his 
cheek. In truth, the cause of healthy art is not served 
by high-flown talk about the artist being degraded by 
the thought of reward. The whole range of artistic 
biography shows the spur of need and the hope of 
reward—either in gold pieces or in admiration or in 
both—to be necessary for the artistic temperament to 
produce its finest work. Were it otherwise the master- 
pieces would come from men of private means, and the 
needle’s eye would offer no difficulty to the rich man’s 
camel. And the first duty of the artist, as of any other 
good citizen, being to pay his rates and taxes and keep 
his family in comtort, he owes it to himself and to his 
neighbours to prevent robbery of his just remunera- 
tion. The doubts that have been expressed by a few 
architects as to the desirability of legal protection for 
architectural works arise almost wholly from miscon- 
ception ; arising, I think, partly from the use of the 
word “copyright,” which, in England, has come to 
connote the use made of an author’s property in his 
work rather than the property itself, and partly from 
the idea that such protection is a novel experiment 
which may prove impracticable in working. I have not 
yet had the opportunity of perusing Mr. Buxton’s Bill 
with sufficient care to justify my criticising it in detail. 
It is evidently far from satisfactory as it stands, and 
will require very careful consideration by the Royal 


* The able pleading of the Institute representatives for 
Parliamentary ratification of the Berne Convention is set 
out at length in the Journat for 12th June 1909. 
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A course of three public 
ning is announced to be 


delivered by 
Lanchester [F.] at the School of 
University College, as follows: 6t] 
the Past: 13th Oct.. City 
Present Time: Oct.. 
Future. The lectures commence at 

A course of lectures on English 
Domestic Work will be delivered DY Mr. J, A. 
Gotch, F.S.A. | F. |,as follows : 27th Oct., Keeps and 
Fortified Manor Houses: 3rd Nov., The Latez 
Medi:eval Houses; 10th Nov.. The Coming of the 
Italian Influence ; 17th Nov., The Homes of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Courtiers, Exteriors ; 24th Nov., The 
Homes of Queen Elizabeth's Courtie Interiors : 
Ist Dec.. The Drawings of Jacobean House 


Developments at 


20th Possibilities for 


6 P.M. 


eight public 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS [24 Sept, 1910 
Designers ; 8th Dec., Inivo Jones and his Succes 
15th Dec., Kighteenth-Centurv Homes. 

All lectures will be illustrated by lantern slide 
The lectures are intended mainly for architectur 
students, but are open to others. Tickets ol 
admission will be issued without fee. Applic 
tions for tickets should be addressed to the Secre 
tary ol the College, or to the Clerk of the Carpenters’ 
Company. 
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Diploma Course in Building at Glasgow. 


Professor Charles Gourlay, B.Sc. [A.], who has 
the direction of the classes in Architecture and 
Building Construction at the Glasgow and West ot 
Scotland Technical College, writes calling attention 
to the newly instituted Diploma Course in Building 
for day students, particulars of which are given in 
the recently issued College Calendar. The stand 
ard set is a high one, as students before enter 
the Diploma Course are required to pass an en 
trance examination in general education equivalent 
to that to the Scottish Universities. The idea is to 
set before the rising generation of voung men who 
aspire to be master tradesmen or clerks-of-works 
a course including a sound scientific and technical 
training which will thoroughly qualify them for co- 
operation with architects in the erection of build- 
ings. For evening students there are Junior and 
Senior Certificate Courses of three and five vears’ 
duration respectively. 
advanced ones, elementary work being taught in 
continuation which are attended bv 
students before thev enter the Technical College. 


The College classes are all 


schools 


School of Art Wood-Carving. 


The School of Art Wood-Carvinge. 39 Thurloe 
Place, South Kensington, which is under 
patronage, has been reopened after the usual 
summer vacation, and we are requested to state 
that some of the free studentships in the evening 
classes maintained by means of funds granted to the 
school by the London County Council are vacant. 
The subjects taught are Wood-carving and De- 
sign, Modelling, Geometrical and Outline Drawing 
in relation to Wood-Carving. The day classes of 
the school are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five 
davs of the week, and from 10 to 1 on Saturdays. 
The evening class meets on three evenings a week 
and on Saturday afternoons. Forms of application 
for the free studentships and anv further particulars 
relating to the school may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


1 
Roval 


A Correction.—The notice of the late Sir Thomas 
Drew in the last issue was credited in error to 
Mr. A. E. Murray. The article had been re 
printed by permission from the Irish Builder, and 
Mr. Murray. a family connection of Sir Thomas 
Drew, had kindly revised the proof for th 
JOURNAL. 








